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ART  in  the  Early  Childhood  Services 
program  should  provide  an  opportunity 


for  growth  in  self-confidence  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a positive  self-image. 
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Each  child,  when  positively  rein- 
forced in  his  ''mark-making''  received  as- 
surance that  he  is  alright  as  a person. 
Mark-making  is  a major  step  forward  in 
the  child's  development.  It  means  that  the 
child  has  enough  experience,  coordina- 
tion, and  self-worth  to  want  to  express  or 
actualize  his  limited  experience  visually. 


By  the  time  he  is  in  the  Early  Childhood 
Services  age  group,  he  can  already  ex- 
press himself  verbally.  Nevertheless, 
mark-making  or  any  form  of  visualization 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  child's  voc- 
abulary and  thought  formation  if  an  op- 
portunity is  given  at  home  and  during 
school  hours  to  verbalize  his  visual  state- 
ments. 
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ART  provides  a way  to  encourage 
motor-sensory-cerebral  cooperation.  In 
order  to  complete  a visual  task,  the  child 
has  to  manipulate  the  material  by  using 
his  fingers,  wrists,  fists,  or  the  full  arm  or 
body.  Manipulation  of  materials  and 
ideas  in  art  allows  the  child  to  test  out  his 
personal  thoughts  and  theories  through  a 
visual  activity.  The  child  learns  to  indulge 
in  creative  play,  explore,  fail,  succeed, 
imitate  and  experiment,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  all  learn. 


ART  helps  the  children  see  visual  rela- 
tionships in  the  environment.  It  should  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  see  differences  in 
colour,  size,  shape,  texture,  eg.,  the  con- 
cept of  big,  small,  long,  short,  wide,  nar- 
row, rough,  smooth.  Many  projects  can 
help  the  child  combine  these  various  ele- 
ments into  new  visual  relationships. 


Sensory  and  cognitive  awareness  of 
the  environment  can  grow  too,  when  a 
classroom  provides  a multitude  of  interest- 
ing sights,  odours,  sounds,  textures  and 
colours  for  the  children  to  experience. 
Children  learn  to  relate  certain  sensory 
observations  to  man-made  and  natural 
objects.  They  become  more  aware  of 
variations  in  temperature,  texture,  weight 
and  colour  as  they  handle  interesting  ob- 
jects. 


Experimentation  with  certain  easily 
manipulated  materials,  such  as  clay, 
plasticine,  dough,  string,  paint,  wood 
cardboard,  plastic,  is  very  important  to 
the  young  child.  Creative  play,  with  a 
purpose,  directs  a child  through  a series 
of  decision-making  experiences  and 
therefore  allows  him  to  work  out  his  own 
particular  combination  of  shape,  form  or 
colour. 

During  experimentation  with  mate- 
rials, the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  child  create  some  order  in  his 
thought  process  by  helpful  questioning, 
and  discussion,  also  by  showing  him  ways 
to  accomplish  his  task  by  using  his  tools 
and  materials  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

During  the  years  4 and  5,  children 
are  more  socially  aware  and  can  com- 
plete limited  projects  by  cooperating  with 
a small  group.  Art  provides  many  oppor- 
tunities for  decision  making  and  reinforces 
cooperative  effort. 
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FOR  SENSORY  DEVELOPMENT,  the  young 

children  should: 

— touch  many  things  (metal,  wood, 
paper,  cloth) 

— smell  a variety  of  foods  or  other  exist- 
ing things 

— roll  on  grass,  the  floor,  snow  or  sand 

— walk  with  bare  feet  on  a soft  rug,  a 
polished  linoleum  floor  or  a rubber 
mat  with  a textured  surface 

— walk  with  bare  feet  on  a warm  and 
cold  surface 

— touch  a sticky  substance 

— touch  rough  surfaces 

— touch  ridged  surfaces  (string,  wood, 
rubber,  plaster,  plastic) 

— feel  a variety  of  cloth 

— taste  chocolate,  salt,  lemon,  sugar, 
aniseed,  mustard,  peppermint,  etc. 

— feel  texturally  interesting  things  with 
fingers,  or  a cheek  or  toe,  etc. 

— push  fingers  into  soft  clay  or  plasticine, 
dough,  jelly,  etc. 

— touch  bristly  material. 


COLLECTION  SHOULD  INCLUDE: 


shells 

wood 

leaves 

flowers 

rubber 

hair 

seeds 

insects 

pictures 

cork 

earth 

metal 


rocks 
bark 
metal 
off-shapes 
containers 
coloured  cloth 
fur 

grass 

birds 

string 

foil 

bottles 

man-made 

mechanical 

devices 
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To  develop  the  ABILITY  TO  SEE  VISUAL  RE- 
LATIONSHIPS, a young  child  should: 

— search  for  objects  in  the  room  which 
have  similar 

colour 

shape 

texture 

size 

length 

sound 

— play  a variety  of  sound-makers  and 
group  instruments  together,  either  vis- 
ually or  in  a sound  sense. 

— place  small  shapes  in  a sequential 
order  of 

small  to  large 
large  to  small 
thick  to  thin 
thin  to  thick 
light  to  dark 
dark  to  light 
coarse  to  fine 
fine  to  coarse 
round  to  square 
flat  to  raised 
triangle  to  square 
heavy  to  light 
big  space  to  small  space 
These  exercises  should  be  done  with- 
out looking  at  the  objects. 

— place  a shape  or  texture  in  a match- 
ing slot,  discerning  the  position  by 
touch 

— place  together  similar 

shapes 

colours 

textures 

lines 

— make  a space  by  folding,  cutting,  rol- 
ling, etc.,  and  put  something  in  it. 

— draw  a line  which  changes  direction 

— as  a group,  draw  lines  which  do  not 
touch  each  other 
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Other  'AWARENESS'  ACTIVITIES  for 
children:  — 

- roll  in  the  snow.  Feel  the  coolness. 
Look  at  the  shape  you  made  with 
your  body 

- make  footprints  in  the  snow.  Listen  to 
the  sound  the  snow  makes.  Look  at 
the  shapes. 

- feel  a metal  screen  with  your  fingers. 

- press  jelly  through  your  fingers. 

- push  holes  into  dough  or  plasticine. 

FOR  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT,  the  chil- 
dren should: 

- explore  different  spaces  around, 
above,  beside  them 

- leap  into  space 

- roll  on  ground  or  floor 

- jump  up  and  down 

- walk  on  a narrow  board 

- jump  down 

- step  up 

- crawl  under 

- crawl  over 

- squeeze  between  two  close  objects 

- whirl  around 

- move  legs  and  arms  back  and  forth 

- swing  torso  up  and  down 


- twist  the  torso  around 

- walk  on  sandpaper  or  any  other  sur- 
face with  bare  feet 

- sit  on  a pile  of  nuts  and  bolts 

- put  your  face  on  soft,  shimmering  vel- 
vet 

- put  a blindfold  on  and  allow  a friend 
to  take  you  for  an  awareness  walk. 
Your  friend  should  guide  you  to  a var- 
iety of  tactile  experiences  and  give 
you  time  to  explore  each  new  surface. 

- feel  space  under  legs  or  between 
arms  and  body 

- feel  space  between  fingers  and  toes 

- make  shapes  by  touching  finger  tips 
together 

To  develop  other  skills  WHICH  ARE  USEFUL 

FOR  ART,  young  children  should: 

- cut  many  shapes 

- paste 

- glue  on  shapes 

- cut  small  shapes  out  of  big  shapes 

- fold  over 

- tear  paper 

- use  staples  and  stapler 

- roll  paper  into  a tube 

- poke  holes  in  paper 

- cut  holes  again. 


To  develop  the  ability  of  manipulation,  a 
child  should  use: 


clay 

paper 

wood 

paint 

play  dough 

string 

cloth 

plastic 

glue  1 

wool 

plasticine 
corrugated 
cardboard 
tape  (masking, 

cellophane)  ^ 

AWARENESS 

People  are  highly  sensitive  'Record- 
ing Centres".  From  before  birth,  we  re- 
spond and  record  our  sensory  reactions. 

Our  bodies  are  efficiently  equipped 
to  take  in  information,  having  eyes  to  see, 
ears  to  hear,  touch  facilities  to  record 
temperature  and  textural  change  and  a 
multitude  of  nerve  ends  to  discern  sweet 
and  sour  taste,  pain  and  pleasure. 

Before  birth,  the  body  senses  its  envi- 
ronment in  an  indirect  way,  relying  on  the 
muffled  sound  of  a mothers  body  and  a 
variety  of  cushioned  movements  or  ten- 
sions to  relate  outside  experiences  of  life 
to  it. 


After  birth,  a child  experiences  in  a 
very  direct  way,  an  immediate  change  of 
temperature,  new  sounds,  a variety  of 
light  and  darkness,  harshness  of  touch,  a 
less  cushioned  movement  and  new  tex- 
tural experiences.  Taste  buds  are  used  for 


the  first  time  too.  Within  moments  of  birth, 
a baby  is  bombarded  with  many  new 
sensory  experiences,  never  again  to  live 
in  absolute  quiet  or  absolute  unaware- 
ness unless  there  is  physical  impairment. 


Obviously,  not  every  experience  we 
have  as  children  will  be  on  par  with 
another  in  terms  of  importance,  but  all 
are  filed  in  the  brain,  our  information 
centre,  for  further  reference.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  other  experiences,  sometimes 
new  but  often  repetitive,  conditioned  re- 
sponses develop  and  the  depth  of  under- 
standing grows.  Hence  we  learn! 


As  a child  plays,  he  learns.  He  looks 
outward  socially  at  this  time  and  inwardly 
explores  his  responses.  He  learns  to  think, 
to  order,  to  coordinate  and  associate.  He 
looks,  feels,  explores  and  finally,  per- 
ceives. He  develops  relationships  socially 
and  intellectually.  His  personal  identity 
grows  with  this  process.  It  is  reinforced  by 
testing  out  new  situations  and  receiving  a 
position  reaction.  He  tries  new  ideas, 
combinations  and  directions.  So  long  as 
the  learning  experiences  brings  a more 
positive  rather  than  a negative  response, 
the  child  continues  to  explore  and  exper- 
iment. Through  this  search  his  awareness 
grows. 


The  art  program  should  be  geared  to 
the  continuation  of  this  experimentation 
and  exploration.  The  child  should  learn  by 
touching,  moving,  looking,  hearing  and 
manipulating  the  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  art  program  should  guide  this 


exploration  through  the  sequential  de- 
velopment of  skill,  (the  ability  to  handle 
tools  and  materials  in  an  expressive  sensi- 
tive way).  It  should  provide  learning  ex- 
periences which  feed  the  student's  visual 
vocabulary.  It  should  also  allow  a free- 
dom to  be  creative  within  a flow  of  gently 
guided  direction. 

The  art  program  should  provide  for 
an  evaluative  growth  process  whereby  the 
student,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
looks  at  the  goal  to  be  accomplished 
and  scrutinizes  the  result  to  see  if  it  has 
been  achieved. 

Basic  concepts  of  art  can  be  taught, 
and  technical  problems  worked  out,  but 
they  should  be  supportive  of  the  creative 
process,  rather  than  an  end  in  them- 
selves. When  we  learn  how  to  handle  a 
tool  without  allowing  the  tool  to  make  its 
mark,  we  do  not  have  art.  Without  the 
mark,  nothing  exists  but  an  abstract  idea. 
However,  the  student  who  develops  his 
skill  with  tools  eventually  has  more  free- 
dom to  actualize  his  idea. 
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Individuality  should  be  encouraged  in 
all  artistic  exploration,  but  each  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  investigate  the 
motive  or  direction  of  his  imagery  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  his  development.  The  very 
young  child  should,  of  course,  work  freely 
without  any  need  to  question  or  justify 
what  he  is  doing.  However,  for  a child 
approaching  Grade  5 or  6,  it  is  useful  to 
ask  pertinent  questions  to  help  move  his 
visual  thinking  beyond  the  point  it  is.  If  this 
is  not  done,  children  at  this  age  naturally 
develop  a more  critical  attitude  towards 
their  own  work  and  their  imagery  be- 
comes inflexible  and  stiff.  If  new  skills  are 
not  developed,  the  result  could  be  loss  of 
confidence  and  fear  of  being  creative 
during  the  adolescent  stage. 
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To  help  the  child  develop  awareness, 
the  Art  teacher  has  a unique  opportunity. 
The  children,  along  with  the  teacher,  can 
collect  and  display  a variety  of  interesting 
materials  and  objects  which,  when 
explored  in  a variety  of  ways,  will  help 
the  tactile  and  visual  abilities  of  the  chil- 


GLASS  — bottles  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  and  different  transparencies,  with  or 
without  labels,  baskets  or  ropes,  with  de- 
coration, with  handles,  broken,  melted, 
coloured,  blown,  sculpted,  with  bubbles 
or  marks  inside. 


grained,  painted,  designed,  carved, 
beaver-chewed,  implements,  chips,  saw- 
dust, soft  wood,  hardwood,  gnawed, 
hammered,  hacked,  sawed,  laminated. 


ROCK  — coloured,  highly  textured,  con- 
glomerate (several  small  rocks  compres- 
sed into  one  large  one),  mechanically 
polished,  broken,  sharp,  smooth,  petrified 
mud  balls  with  agetized  centre,  rocks 
with  other  forms  attached,  eg.,  oyster 
shells,  barnacles,  seaweed,  rocks  with 
holes  in  them,  small  rocks  caught  in 
driftwood,  white  rocks,  rocks  of  uniform 
size,  rocks  with  line. 


SHELLS  AND  SEA  LIFE  — oyster,  lympid, 
snail,  barnacle,  starfish,  mussels,  conch, 
seahorse,  crab,  clam,  shells  with  spots, 
lines,  different  colors,  some  that  are  simi- 
lar in  size  and  marking,  others  that  are 
very  different. 


BONES  AND  HORNS  ETC.  - skulls,  pelvic 
bones,  vertebrae,  racks  of  antlers  from 
elk,  moose,  etc.,  old  teeth,  tortoise  shells, 
snake  skins. 


FURS  — with  different  markings,  length  of 
hair,  variety  of  colour,  softness,  firmness, 
fur  objects. 


SEEDS  — cones  [ponderosa  pine,  spruce), 
larch  branches,  flat  round,  wing  shaped, 
hard,  small,  colourful,  cocoanut  shell, 
grass  seeds,  clusters. 


METAL  OBJECTS  - a variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  rough  or  smoothly  textured, 
rusted,  polished,  twisted,  painted,  cast  or 
moulded,  filed,  scored  to  show  pattern, 
welded,  ground,  pounded. 
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GOURDS  - large,  small,  rough  or  smooth 
sided,  differently  coloured,  containing 
seeds,  scored  with  markings. 


BASKETS  - with  or  without  woven  design, 
different  sizes,  shapes,  colours,  uses,  bas- 
kets around  other  objects  like  a bottle. 


CLOTH  - velvet,  cotton,  silk,  rayons, 
wool,  polyester,  dacron,  orlon,  fun  furs, 
knits,  bonded  material,  loosely  woven, 
finely  woven,  natural  fibre  with  nubby  tex- 
ture, natural  dyed  cloth,  commercially 
patterned  or  printed,  torn,  frayed,  burned, 
rotted,  sewn  together,  colourful,  dull,  rol- 
led, folded,  canvas,  cheesecloth,  hemp, 
jute,  plasticized  cloth,  cloth  with  metallic 
thread  woven  through  it. 


PLASTICS  - rigid,  moulded,  coloured, 
tom,  cut,  transparent,  melted. 


KALEI DESCOPES  — with  or  without  crystals 
or  shapes  inside. 


Other  items  of  tactile  or  visual  interest 
are:  wax,  rubber,  clay  (dry  and  wet), 
plasticine,  plaster  of  paris,  mud, 
styrofoam,  art  gum  eraser  modelling  clay, 
corrugated  cardboard,  a variety  of 
paper,  fruit,  vegetables. 
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Allow  the  children  to  handle  the 
items  which  have  been  collected.  Some 
discussion  may  be  necessary  about  the 
fragility  of  certain  objects,  but  most  young 
people  are  very  eager  to  explore  exciting 
new  things  and  therefore  willing  to  coop- 
erate. 

The  'awareness  centre'  can  be  used 
after  other  work  is  finished  for  a creative 
outlet,  or  it  can  also  be  used  by  the 
teacher  to  direct  the  child's  growth  in 
awareness. 

The  teacher  at  this  time  might  ask  the 
children  to:  — 

"Show  me  something  which  has  a rough, 
a smooth  or  a variety  of  texture." 

"Find  the  smoothest  rock  you  can." 


"Find  something  on  the  table  where 
space  is  passing  through  the  form." 

"Find  two  things  which  contrast  each 
other  in  colour,  shape,  texture,  etc." 

"Find  two  things  which  have  similar  sur- 
face markings  but  which  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent textural  surfaces." 


"Find  something  which  has  many  curving 
lines  on  it." 

"Find  an  object  which  has  a variety  of 
line  on  it." 

"Find  which  shell  has  the  largest  inner 
space." 

"Look  at  the  inside  of  three  shells.  What 
differences  do  you  see?" 

"Place  5 things  together  which  have  simi- 
lar texture;  similar  colour,  similar  shape." 


MAKE  IT  A PLEASUREABLE  EXPERIENCE! 


Be  sure  that  there  are  magnifying 
glasses,  cardboard  rings,  viewers,  or 
magic  glasses  near  the  display  table  for 
people  to  ‘focus  in’  on  small  areas  of 
wood,  shells  or  rock,  etc. 

Provide  baskets  or  boxes  for  the  chil- 
dren to  carry  a number  of  items  in  for  pri- 
vate viewing  in  a quiet  place.  Allow  time 
for  people  to  ‘get  in  touch’  with  one  or 
several  objects.  Find  a large  cushion  or 
remnant  of  rug  where  a child  can  sit  and 
examine  the  objects  carefully. 


"Feelie"  Boxes  can  be  made  by 
each  child.  Choose  an  article  from  the 
'awareness'  table.  Place  it  inside  a box 
which  is  duly  painted  or  decorated.  Cut 
an  entrance  in  the  box,  then  cover  it  in 
some  way  which  allows  the  hand  to  enter 
but  does  not  allow  visual  access.  Plere 
are  a variety  of  ways  the  entrance  can 
be  dealt  with. 


The  interior  of  the  box  can  be  co- 
vered with  any  number  of  different  tex- 
tures instead  of  having  only  one  object 
inside  or  both  experiences  can  be  avail- 
able (the  object  and  the  tactile  experi- 
ence inside  the  box). 


A paper  bag  can  also  be  used  as  a 
“Feelie”  Bag.  Slit  the  front  in  a cross  so 
that  the  hand  can  pass  through  to 
explore  the  "Feelie". 

DRAW  OR  PAINT  what  your  fingers 
feel.  LEARN  some  new  words  to  express 
your  tactile  or  "feelie"  experience.  (These 
can  be  verbalized  or  used  in  written 


“Feelie”  Stone  — Choose  a special 
stone  which  has  a pleasing  shape  or  tex- 
ture. Be  sure  it  will  fit  in  your  pocket  or  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand. 


Another  time,  carve  a piece  of  wood 
with  a similar  idea  in  mind. 


Children's  awareness  will  increase  by 
experiences  other  than  looking  and 
touching.  One  important  area  for  children 
(as  well  as  adults)  to  explore  is  that  of 
SPACE.  An  awareness  of  space  is  impor- 
tant in  art.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
many  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  read- 
ily available  to  us  in  the  classroom  — a 
table,  a chair,  a large  cardboard  box, 
etc. 


Have  the  children  take  turns  ex- 
periencing the  space  under,  on  top  of, 
beside,  in  front  of  the  table.  Do  the  same 
with  the  chair.  Now  use  the  large 
cardboard  box.  Cut  a piece  out  of  the 
box  for  an  entrance  tunnel,  also,  the 
place  to  exit  or  a tunnel  that  goes  right 
through  the  box.  An  inner  tube  which  has 


been  blown  up  works  well,  too.  A child 
can  crawl  through  the  space,  sit  in  it,  or 
suspend  himself  over  the  space.  He  can 
also  curve  with  the  shape  and  feel  the 
texture  and  characteristic  of  the  rubber 
material. 

If  several  tubes  or  large  appliance 
boxes  are  available  to  a school,  a space 
environment  can  be  set  up  for  two  weeks. 
This  environment  can  be  more  elaborate 
than  the  earlier  suggestion.  If  six  boxes 
are  available,  each  one  could  be  used 
as  a focus  on  one  aspect  of  SPACE.  For 
example.  Box  1 could  be  about  objects 
that  push  out  into  space,  (both  inside  and 
outside  the  box).  Tubes  of  all  kinds  could 
be  attached  in  an  interesting  way  so  that 
the  children  could  see  how  something  ex- 
tends out  into  space. 


Box  #2  - Objects  can  hang  in  space  Box  #6  - Some  spaces  are 

large  and  some  Small 


Box  #3  — Space  can  pass 
through  the  form. 


Box  #4  - Small  shapes  have 
small  spaces. 


Box  #6  - Something  big  can  be 
in  a small  space  or 
vice  versa. 
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